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We  have  known  for  a  good  many  years  that  reading 
is  the  chief  leisure-time  activity  of  the  blind,  to  whom 
so  many  other  doors  of  entertainment  are  closed.  We 
have  known,  in  a  general  way,  whether  the  books  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  blind  and  available  in  the  regional  libraries, 
are  read.  We  have  not  known  whether  those  books  are 
the  books  the  blind  want  to  read.  In  other  words,  we 
have  been  attempting  to  provide  the  blind  with  satis¬ 
factory  literature,  with  no  objective  information  at 
hand  as  to  what  their  interests  in  the  matter  are.  This 
study,  made  at  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  endeavors  not  to  answer 
the  question,  “What  are  the  reading  interests  of  the 
blind?”  but  to  uncover  the  trends  of  reading  interest 
indicated  by  a  certain  group  of  the  reading  blind  in  this 
country. 

In  February  of  1939,  2,419  questionnaires,  in  both 

Note:  This  article  prepared  for  the  Book  Evaluation  Committee  of  the 
A.L.A.  Section  for  Library  Work  With  Children  (Alice  E.  Brown, 
Chairman ) . 


Braille  and  ink  print,  were  sent  to  the  individuals  on 
the  mailing  list  of  the  Braille  edition  of  The  Reader’s 
Digest.  We  requested  that  the  Braille  copy  be  carefully 
studied,  that  the  ink  copy  be  filled  out,  perhaps  by  a 
sighted  friend,  and  returned  to  us.  One  thousand,  two 
hundred  and  sixty-two  questionnaires  were  returned  to 
us,  more  than  52  per  cent;  and  of  those,  1,250,  more 
than  51  per  cent,  were  sufficiently  complete  and  legible 
to  be  tabulated. 

Naturally,  we  received  many  humorous  answers  to 
some  of  our  questions,  and  information  relating  to  other 
matters  than  reading  interest  which  was  very  interest¬ 
ing  to  us.  To  our  query  in  regard  to  marital  status  we 
received  the  weirdest  answers  of  all:  “fair”;  “none,  but 
still  hoping”;  “5  feet,  6  inches”;  “happily”;  and  the 
prize  of  all,  from  one  aged  sixty-four,  “fair  maiden.” 
We  recommend  that  this  question  be  phrased  in  some 
other  manner  in  any  future  surveys.  We  have  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  from  a  man  who  says,  “I’m  the  guy  that  had 
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the  first  copy,  right  oft  the  press,  of  Gone  With  the 
Wind.”  We  have  a  questionnaire  from  a  man  with 
academic  degrees  from  Austrian  and  French  universi¬ 
ties;  also  one  from  a  man  who  listed  under  degrees 
“W3GZJ,”  which  might  be  most  anything  but  which 
we  decided  must  be  his  amateur  radio  station  number. 
And  we  have  several  questionnaires  completely  and  care¬ 
fully  typed  by  blind  persons  who  told  us  that  because 
they  were  the  only  persons  in  their  respective  homes 
who  could  either  read  or  write,  it  had  been  impossible 
for  them  to  have  the  ink  questionnaire  filled  out  for  us. 

But  engrossing  as  the  individuals  concerned  in  this 
survey  have  been  to  those  of  us  on  the  staff,  it  has  been 
the  entire  group  in  which  we  have  been  the  most  inter¬ 
ested.  That  group  is  not  representative  of  the  general 
blind  population  of  the  United  States,  as  nearly  as  the 
characteristics  of  that  population  can  be  determined  by 
reference  to  the  altogether  inadequate  statistics  of  the 
United  States  Census.  In  point  of  education,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  1920  Census  indicated  that  only  4/10  of  1 
per  cent  had  attended  college  or  university,  whereas  27 
per  cent,  or  more  than  one-fourth  of  those  responding 
to  the  questionnaire  have  attended  college  or  univer¬ 
sity,  and  of  the  192  individuals  having  graduated,  thirty- 
two  hold  doctor’s  degrees.  In  point  of  employment, 
about  one-third  of  the  questionnaire  group  are  em¬ 
ployed,  which  proportion  coincides  closely  with  the  per¬ 
centage  of  the  1920  Census;  however,  the  depression 
which  has  affected  the  employment  of  the  sighted  so 
drastically  may  be  assumed  to  have  affected  in  like 
manner  the  employment  of  the  blind,  and  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  total  blind  employed  at  present  is  likely 
much  lower  than  one-third.  In  addition,  the  proportion 
of  young  people  is  much  higher  than  among  the  general 
blind  population,  about  one-third  being  under  thirty, 
and  only  slightly  over  one-fourth  being  over  fifty, 
whereas  the  1920  Census  reported  only  one-fourth 
under  thirty-five,  and  more  than  one-half  over  fifty- 
five  years  of  age. 

Holding  in  mind  this  fact,  then,  that  the  group  con¬ 
cerned  in  this  survey  is  superior  in  point  of  education 
and  employment  status,  and  a  younger  group  in  point 
of  age  than  the  general  blind  population  of  the  United 
States,  let  us  look  briefly  at  the  reading  being  done  by 
the  group. 

In  the  first  place,  they  are  reading.  Only  8  per  cent 
told  us  they  had  not  read  a  single  book  during  the  six 
months  prior  to  answering  the  questionnaire,  whereas 
nearly  one-third  had  read  between  ten  and  twenty-five 
books,  and  almost  as  many  had  read  from  one  to  nine 
books. 

What  were  the  books  they  had  been  reading?  The 
ten  most  popular  books  read  and  enjoyed  by  this  group 
were  Gone  with  the  Wind,  Magnificent  Obsession,  The 
Citadel,  Jane  Eyre,  Green  Light,  North  to  the  Orient, 
Men  against  Death,  Lost  Horizon,  Riders  of  the  Purple 
Sage,  and  Mutiny  on  the  Bounty.  The  first  three,  Gone 
With  the  Wind,  Magnificent  Obsession,  and  The  Cita¬ 


del,  are  best  sellers  of  long  standing  and  have  been  in 
the  public  eye  also  in  connection  with  moving  picture 
versions.  Note  particularly  that  seven  of  the  ten  titles 
have  had  Hollywood  publicity,  an  interesting  factor 
when  one  remembers  that  this  response  is  from  a  group 
of  blind  people.  Only  two  of  the  ten  books  are  non¬ 
fiction,  North  to  the  Orient  and  Men  against  Death, 
both  of  which  move  rapidly  and  almost  like  fiction,  and 
neither  of  which  lays  any  claim  to  scholarly  solidarity. 

Magazine  reading,  being  somewhat  more  difficult  to 
classify,  is  not  quite  so  revealing  as  the  reading  of  books. 
However,  since  this  is  naturally  a  magazine  reading 
group,  it  may  be  to  the  point  at  least  to  indicate  the 
most  popular  periodicals.  In  Braille,  The  Reader’s 
Digest  is  naturally  the  first,  since  this  group  is  the  mail¬ 
ing  list  of  that  periodical.  In  ink  print  (and  more  than 
188  ink  print  magazines  are  followed  regularly)  are: 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  The  American,  Time,  Good 
Housefeeping,  and  The  Atlantic  Monthly.  At  least 
three  of  these  five  are  primarily  story  magazines, 
whereas  one  of  them,  and  that  appearing  third  on  the 
list,  concerns  itself  with  current  events. 

This  phase  of  the  survey,  then,  would  indicate  that 
these  blind  people  are  reading;  it  would  indicate  that 
they  are  reading  popular,  current  fiction,  the  fiction 
everyone  is  talking  about,  and  non-fiction  to  a  lesser 
extent,  and  then  only  of  a  very  readable,  non-scholarly 
nature;  it  would  indicate  that  even  in  their  magazine 
reading  they  are  primarily  interested  in  entertainment 
and  matters  of  current  importance. 

The  next  item  is  what  the  blind,  according  to  their 
own  profession,  want  to  read.  In  addition  to  a  direct 
request  for  titles,  three  check  lists  of  authors  and  two  of 
subjects  were  provided  in  order  to  secure  this  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  questionnaire. 

The  modern  fiction  authors  of  chief  interest  to  the 
blind  participating  in  this  study  are:  Booth  Tarkington, 
Mary  Roberts  Rinehart,  Zane  Grey,  Pearl  Buck,  and 
Edna  Ferber.  Two  of  these  are  writers  of  cheerful 
stories,  one  of  adventure,  one  of  romance,  and  only  one 
a  writer  of  novels  with  social  or  political  significance. 
The  influence  of  age  in  this  regard  is  not  very  marked, 
but  definite  variation  of  choice  appears  with  variation 
in  education,  the  higher  educational  levels  preferring 
the  better  fiction  writers,  and  vice  versa.  Just  one  illus¬ 
tration  of  this:  Zane  Grey  ranks  first  with  those  having 
elementary  education  only,  third  with  those  in  the  high 
school  group,  and  eleventh  with  those  having  college 
training. 

The  modern  non-fiction  authors  of  chief  interest  to 
the  blind  reached  in  this  survey  are:  Edgar  Guest, 
Eugene  O’Neill,  George  Bernard  Shaw,  Walter  Lipp- 
rnan,  and  Richard  Halliburton.  Three  of  these  are  lit¬ 
erary  writers,  one  a  writer  of  popular  sociology,  the 
other  a  writer  of  adventurous  travel.  Little  interest  is 
shown  in  scholarly  non-fiction.  The  younger  age  levels 
lean  toward  the  more  literary  authors,  while  there  is 
a  slight  tendency  toward  a  more  scholarly  selection  in 
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the  higher  educational  levels,  but  this  is  not  very 
marked. 

Among  the  classic,  standard  authors,  Mark  Twain, 
Charles  Dickens,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  William 
Shakespeare,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  are  of  first  interest. 
The  story-telling  authors  rank  first,  the  only  influence 
of  age  being  an  increased  interest  in  the  Holy  Bible 
with  advancing  age,  and  the  only  definite  educational 
influence  being  a  lessened  interest  in  American  authors 
with  increased  education.  This  group  of  authors,  which 
included  writers  of  both  fiction  and  non-fiction,  is 
checked  much  more  prolifically  than  is  either  of  the  two 
other  groups.  This  might  mean  that  it  is  the  group  of 
first  interest,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  classic, 
standard  authors  do  not  appear  high  on  the  list  of  books 
which  the  blind  are  reading  and  enjoying,  it  would 
seem  that  a  better  interpretation  might  be  that  it  indi¬ 
cates  the  authors  the  blind  are  the  more  familiar  with — 
the  authors  which  have  been  provided  for  them  to  read. 

The  general  subjects  of  chief  interest  to  the  blind 
are:  personalities,  history,  government,  health  and  hy¬ 
giene,  and  places.  A  strong  interest  in  drama  and 
music  is  shown  among  the  younger  group,  while  those 
over  fifty  years  of  age  evince  more  interest  in  religion 
than  do  the  others.  The  interest  in  psychology  in¬ 
creases  with  increased  educational  opportunities,  and  the 
interest  in  religion  decreases.  Employment  status  seems 
to  have  little  influence  on  this  aspect  of  choice,  though 
the  interest  in  psychology  is  much  stronger  among 
those  employed  than  among  those  unemployed  or 
retired. 

The  more  specific  subjects  of  chief  interest  are:  keep¬ 
ing  up  with  current  events  (which  was  checked  by 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  entire  group),  improving 
your  conversation,  getting  along  with  people,  being 
more  self-confident,  and  accomplishing  more  in  your 
work.  This  interest  is  pretty  consistent,  neither  age, 
education,  nor  employment  status  having  very  much 
influence  on  it. 

In  this  connection,  however,  the  most  interesting  re¬ 
plies  were  received  in  answer  to  the  question  concerning 
the  specific  titles  the  blind  would  like  to  have  made 
available.  A  hit-or-miss  question  of  this  type,  with  1,250 
people  responding,  is  apt  to  get  1,250  different  replies 
with  little  or  no  duplication,  but  we  risked  it,  and  the 
response  was  rather  amazing.  About  one-tenth  of  the 
entire  group  want  to  read  Gone  with  the  Wind,  and 
most  of  them  want  it  in  Talking  Book  form.  Rebecca 
is  second  on  this  list,  the  preference  being  for  Braille; 
and  The  Citadel  is  third,  the  preference  being  for  a  Talk¬ 
ing  Book.  Alone,  by  Richard  Byrd,  is  the  first  non-fiction 
book  on  the  list  and  appears  fourth,  the  demand  being 
for  a  Braille  edition.  The  Yearling;  All  This  and  Heaven 
Too;  Listen !  The  Wind;  My  Son,  My  Son;  a  dictionary, 
and  With  Malice  Toward  Some  complete  the  first  ten 
appearing  on  this  list.  Note  that  all  of  these,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  dictionary  are  of  very  current  interest, 
and  that  only  four,  ranking  fourth,  eighth,  ninth  and 


tenth  are  non-fiction,  not  one  of  which,  again  excepting 
that  ready  reference  tool  the  dictionary,  is  scholarly  in 
character.  Note  also  that  some  of  these  are  already 
available,  either  in  Braille  or  Talking  Book  form,  two 
of  them,  Gone  with  the  Wind  and  The  Citadel,  appear¬ 
ing  on  the  list  of  the  books  most  read  and  most  enjoyed 
by  the  group.  Does  not  this  perhaps  constitute  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  libraries  and  other  distributing  agencies  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  dissemination  of  information  concerning  the 
books  available  to  the  blind?  The  card  catalog,  so  dear 
to  the  hearts  of  librarians  and  so  familiar  to  sighted 
readers,  is  of  little  avail  to  the  blind,  to  whom  most 
library  service  is  a  problem  involving  mail  orders,  but 
some  brief  listing  of  new  titles,  sent  out  at  regular  in¬ 
tervals  to  the  blind  who  are  regular  readers,  would  be 
of  inestimable  value.  Some  libraries  are  already  doing 
this,  and  it  is  a  practice  which  other  libraries  should 
follow. 

The  returns  from  this  questionnaire  uncovered  the 
fact,  suspected  by  all,  that  the  blind  are  using  the  li¬ 
braries,  only  forty  individuals  stating  that  they  do  not 
use  any  library  at  all.  In  general  they  like  their  libraries 
and  their  library  service.  Of  the  twenty-six  regional  li¬ 
braries  listed  as  being  used,  there  were  six  concerning 
the  services  of  which  not  one  complaint  was  registered: 
the  Braille  Institute  Library  in  Los  Angeles,  the  Free 
Library  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Indiana  State  Library,  the 
Library  Association  of  Portland,  the  Minnesota  School 
Library  in  Faribault,  and  the  Seattle  Public  Library.  A 
total  of  eighty-six  libraries  were  listed  by  these  blind 
readers,  a  typical  reaction  being  that  the  library  service 
is  “swell!”  However,  certain  criticisms,  and  very  pointed 
criticisms  were  made,  chief  among  which  was  that  the 
service  was  too  slow,  especially  in  instances  where  books 
must  be  returned  before  new  books  are  mailed  out. 
Another  reiterated  plea  was  for  more  careful  handling 
of  request  lists,  and  for  more  conscientious  reference 
to  these  lists,  the  readers  telling  us  that  they  get  books 
entirely  unrelated  to  those  they  wish  to  read. 

And  what  general  trends  may  be  summarized  from 
the  information  gathered  in  this  survey  of  a  superior 
group  of  the  blind?  These  people  are  chiefly  interested 
in  reading  stories,  whether  they  be  stories  based  on 
fact,  such  as  we  find  in  the  books  of  readable  non¬ 
fiction  (to  use  a  librarian’s  phrase)  or  stories  of  romance 
and  adventure  of  a  purely  imaginary  type.  They  are 
interested  in  books  of  current  interests  and  in  books  on 
current  topics.  They  are  interested  in  themselves  and 
how  to  improve  their  relationship  to  the  world  in 
which  they  live. 

And  what  is  the  significance  of  all  this?  Well,  for 
just  one  application:  only  one-third  of  all  the  books 
Brailled  by  the  Library  of  Congress  Project,  Books  for 
the  Adult  Blind,  during  the  period  1931-1938  has  been 
fiction;  and  when  a  superior  group  indicates  such  an 
overwhelming  interest  in  fiction,  and  in  the  lighter 
forms  of  fiction,  would  it  not  be  logical  to  suppose  that 
the  general  blind  population’s  interest  would  be  much 
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greater  in  this  field?  Reference  to  the  library  circulation 
figures  of  the  public  libraries  of  this  country  shows 
that  two-thirds  of  their  total  circulation  is  fiction,  just 
twice  the  proportion  of  fiction  provided  for  the  blind 
from  government  funds.  And  yet,  Social  Life  in  Greece 
from  Homer  to  Menander  by  Mahaffy,  already  in 
Braille,  is  now  proposed  as  a  Talking  Book  and  bids 
have  been  taken  on  it;  Man  the  Unknown  by  Carrell, 
has  already  been  c  )ne  both  in  Braille  and  Talking 
Book.  Not  that  the  t  are  not  estimable  titles;  indeed 
they  are,  but  the  c  ication  at  a  time  when  so  many 
current  titles  are  in  land  does  seem  questionable. 

And  again,  in  th>  Id  of  non-fiction:  there  has  been 
a  very  fine  emphasi.  n  biography  in  the  books  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  in  emphasis  which  the  results  of 
this  survey  would  i  .dicate  should  be  continued;  but 
this  emphasis  has  been  very  nearly  equalled  by  that  laid 
on  literature,  and  this  last,  it  would  seem  from  the 
viewpoint  of  our  survey,  is  a  bit  overdone.  Economics 
and  sociology,  the  field  of  current  interest  in  which  the 
blind  even  more  than  the  sighted  are  eager  to  keep 
posted  through  books,  lacking  newspaper  sources,  is 
on  the  same  level  as  science,  a  field  in  which  little  or  no 
interest  is  shown  in  our  survey.  The  books  on  philoso¬ 
phy  and  psychology,  which  would  include  most  of  the 
books  on  self-improvement,  have  constituted  only  i  /2 
per  cent  of  the  books  Brailled  by  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress,  and  that  is  a  specific  subject  of  obvious  interest 
to  the  blind. 

We  are  happy  to  say  that  the  lists  which  have  come 
to  the  American  Printing  House  during  the  last  year 
have  shown  a  trend  toward  just  such  changes  as  have 
been  suggested:  more  new  fiction  titles,  more  non-fic¬ 
tion  of  the  lively  sort,  more  books  of  current  interest 


which  will  give  to  the  blind  a  ground  of  information 
held  in  common  with  their  sighted  friends. 

But  such  changes  are  not  altogether  sufficient,  though 
they  are  very  desirable.  We  feel  that  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else,  the  results  of  this  survey  indicate  the  need 
for  more  surveys  of  like  nature  which  will  give  us 
some  actual  facts  about  the  blind.  For  example,  we  find 
that  the  conclusions  based  on  our  survey  do  not  alto¬ 
gether  coincide  with  Alan  T.  Hunt’s  conclusions  drawn 
,from  a  survey  conducted  at  the  Braille  Institute  Library 
in  Los  Angeles,  the  only  other  study  available  for  com¬ 
parative  purposes.  This  is  not  surprising  since  both  sur¬ 
veys  are  decidedly  limited  in  scope,  but  it  is  a  revela¬ 
tion  of  a  real  and  crying  need  for  objective  verification, 
not  only  of  our  theories,  but  also  of  our  surveys. 

This  questionnaire  study  was  but  a  pioneer,  and 
though  we  have  earnestly  tried  to  be  scientific,  like  all 
pioneers,  our  questionnaire  has  not  always  had  the  right 
approach.  We  feel  that  it  has  been  too  broad  in  its 
scope,  for  each  question  could  have  been  subdivided 
into  a  questionnaire  of  its  own,  but  the  temptation  to 
find  out  the  answers  to  some  questions  which  have  been 
puzzling  us  was  completely  irresistible.  We  feel  that 
on  the  basis  of  the  responses  we  received,  better  phras- 
ings  could  be  worked  out  for  questions,  so  that  the 
answers  would  be  more  pointed  and  more  intelligible. 
We  feel  that  we  will  still  be  working  virtually  in  the 
dark,  in  supplying  literature  for  the  blind,  until  we  can 
answer  the  question  ‘What  are  the  reading  interests  of 
the  blind?”  with  some  degree  of  assurance,  an  assur¬ 
ance  based  on  objective,  accurate  figures  of  a  much 
more  comprehensive  nature  than  those  we  have  been 
able  to  compile  and  present. 


LISTEN  WHAT  SOUND 

Listen!  what  sound 
can  the  divining  ear 
perceive  in  grass 
now  March  is  here? 

A  buried  thunder 
a  rising  sound 
up  toward  the  roots 
through  thawing  ground; 
and  through  the  veins 
from  grass-pressed  feet 
the  sound  is  risen 
wildly  sweet, 
has  seized  the  heart 
and,  in  the  throat,  • 
are  echoes  of 
the  robin’s  note. 


-Virginia  Rinaldy, 
From  The  Lantern 


